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and they probably entered Europe through the gap between the
Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea, and they probably found
that earlier races of immigrants and older forms of civilization
had preceded them. But until the anthropologists shall have
gathered many more data than are now at their disposal, the story
of those pre-prehistoric invaders is still too vague to be incor-
porated in a popular handbook of geography and we must stick
to the later arrivals.
Why did they come? For the same reason that made over a
hundred million people move from the Old to the New World
during the last hundred years because they were hungry and
the lands toward the west offered them a better chance of sur-
vival.
These immigrants scrambled all over Europe, as the immi-
grants of a later day were to scatter all over the great American
plains. And in the mad rush for land and for lakes (in those
early days a lake was even more valuable than a piece of land)
all traces of ' pure racial stock' were speedily lost. Here and
there along the more inaccessible parts of the Atlantic sea-shore,
or in the hidden depths of some obscure mountain valley, a few
of the weaker tribes continued to vegetate, proud of their purity
of race, but having little else to console them for the loss of touch
with the outside world. And therefore when we speak of * race'
to-day we have given up all idea of absolute ethnological purity,
We use the expression for the sake of convenience to describe
certain large groups of people who happen to speak the same
language (more or less); who have a common historical origin
(more or less); and who during the last two thousand years of
written history have developed certain traits of character and
certain modes of thought and social behaviour which have made
them conscious of belonging to what, for lack of a better word,
we continue to call a racial group.
According to this notion of race (the x of the algebraic equa-
tion, invented solely for the sake of cutting through a thousand
difficulties) there arc three great racial groups in the Europe of
to-day and half a dozen smaller ones.
There arc, first of all, the Germanic races, which include the